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THE RECOVERY OF LOST CLASSICS. 


HE recent discovery in Egypt of five stanzas from the 

pen of Sappho, leads us to hope that we may find other 

fragments, not only of the Lesbian poets, but of other Greek 
writers. 

Of the ten books of poems ascribed to Alcaeus, a contem- 
porary of Sappho, only a few fragments have come down to 
us, and it is owing to the peculiarity of many of the express- 
ions used by him, no doubt acquired by his travels in other 
countries, and commented upon by lexicographers, that we have 
any fragment at all. The same can be said of such writers as 
Sappho, Democritus, Epicharmus, Menander, Chrysippus, and 
many other lyric poets. Of Hesiod’s poems we have nomi- 
nally three preserved, the 7heogony, the Works and Days, and 
the Shield of Heracles. 

Of the literature produced by the Greeks in the fifth cen- 
tury, B.C., we possess about a twentieth part, and considerably 
less of that produced in the seventh, sixth, fourth, and third 
century. The conflagration at Alexandria during the siege of 
that city by Cesar in 48 B. C., caused about 70,000 manuscripts 
in the Alexandrian library to be destroyed. This library was 
again destroyed by the Saracens in the seventh century. We 
learn from Tacitus (Annals, xv.41) that inthe burning of Rome 
by Nero, many of the most famous works of the ancient 
authors, till then preserved entire, were destroyed. 

Alcionio, in his dialogue De £xi/io, mentions the burning 
by the priests of the works of a number of poets, especially 
those of an amatory character, and that thus were destroyed 
the lyrical works of Alcaeus, Sappho, Corinna, Anacreon, Bion, 
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Alcman, and the comedies of Menander, Diphilus, Apollodorus, 
Philemon, and Alexis. 

The sack of Rome by Alaric in the fifth century, and by 
others during the following century, destroyed the libraries of 
Emelius Paulus, Asinius Pollio, Cicero, Lucullus, Julius Cesar, 
Augustus, Vepasian, Trajan, and the second Gordian, the latter 
containing from 60,000 to 70,000 volumes. 

The library founded by Constantine in the fifth century, 
and enlarged by Julian to 120,000 volumes, was burned. We 
know that several critical texts of Alcaeus were edited by the 
Alexandrians, and that there were many editions prevalent up 
to the eleventh century, A. D. Scaliger says that the works 
of Sappho and other lyric poets were burned at Constantinople 
and at Rome in the year 1073, in the popedom of Gregory VII. 
Bishop Bloomfield (/useum Criticum, 1.422) thinks that the 
works of Alcaeus and others were destroyed at an early date, 
because Alcaeus was not annotated by any of the later gram- 
marians. 

The Greek literature of two entire centuries, dating from 
about 275 B. C., has been swept away, with the exception of 
such fragments as are included in the works of grammarians, 
lexicOgraphers, and commentators, who wish to prove a metri- 
cal rule, illustrate a moral proposition, or show the meaning of 
a word. 

In the Alexandrian library grew up a. race of gramma- 
rians, lexiographers, chronologists, and literary critics, who 
performed a great service to posterity by collecting, edit- 
ing and arranging the scattered and confused remains of 
the ancient writings. Among these were Demetrius, Ze- 
nodotus, who prepared an elaborate edition of all the poets, 
Aristophanes, who edited the poets and philosophers, and 
Aristarchus, the greatest critic of ancient times. There 
were also such grammarians as Apollonius Dyscolus, the 
founder of scientific syntax, and Hephestion, who wrote the 
first complete prosody; glossographers, and commentators and 
editors of texts, and lexicographers who wrote books on the 
meaning of words, especially of poetical and didatic poems, 
such as the dictionary of Hesychius, which is the principal 
source of information upon the Greek language. 

The masterpieces of early Greek literature became the 
objects of study and investigation, and scholars devoted their 
lives to a minute investigation of the grammatical facts of the 
Greek language, and a comparison of the older and later 
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forms of the language as well as of its dialects. Some of 
the commentators were remarkable critical scholars, such 
as Aristarchus, Aristophanes, Porphyry, and others. While 
the greater part of the textual and grammatical criticism arose 
from the desire to purify and understand the text of Homer, 
their work was extended to others of the early poets. For in- 
stance—Strabo says (xiv.2) that “it was customary for the 
Carians to call the handles of shields, badges, and crests 
‘Carian.’ Says Alcaeus: 


‘ Shaking a Carian crest,’ 
So Anacreon— 


‘Come, grasp the well-made Caric handles.’ *’ 


It is by this means that the fragments of the works of 
Alcaeus, Sappho, and others have been preservedtous. While 
in this roundabout way we possess all that we have of Alcaeus, 
Sappho, and many other writers, it is startling to think that it 
is solely through one manuscript that we have anything from 
fEschylus, Sophocles, Lucretius, Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, 
Livy’s first Decade, Czsar’s “ Bellum Civic,” Tacitus’s “ Ger- 
mania” and “Annals,’’ Cicero’s ‘De Natura Deorum,” “ De 
Divinatione,” “ Brutus,” and “Orator,” all the amatory poems 
of Ovid, and dozens more we might name. Had this one man- 
uscript perished, the above would now be included in the list 
of works hopelessly lost. Only two text remain of Tacitus’s 
“Agricola,” and and the grammatical writings of Donatus. 
The ‘‘ Hortensius” of Cicero, now lost, with the exception of a 
few fragments, was extant in theeleventhcentury. The works 
of Catullus were lost for many centuries. Finally a manuscript 
was discovered and copied, and then they both disappeared for 
many years. In 1375 the copy was discovered, and from this 
manuscript this author has reached us. In 1457 the sole man- 
uscript from which we have Tacitus’s “Germania,” “ Dialogus 
de Oratorabus,’’ and Suetonius’s “ De Grammaticis et Retori- 
bus,” was found in a monastery and brought to Italy. The 
works of Livy, of which we possess only a few, have been the 
object of unwearied and fruitless research. A portion of the 
ninety-first book of Livy, fragments of several orations of 
Cicero, a great portion of the long-sought “De Republica” 
of Cicero, and a number of other writers, have been preserved 
to us by means of palimpsests, and it is not improbable that 
palimpsest literature may yet yield us a good many classical 
treasures. 
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Ctesias’s “Persian History” and “ Description of India,’ 
Appian’s ‘Roman History,” Arrian’s “ Parthian and Bythynian 
History,” forty books of Diodorus Siculus, of which we possess 
only fifteen, forty books of the “Universal History” of Poly- 
bius, of which we possess only five, all were in existence during 
the ninth century. 

It would take a whole number of Bisiia to mention the 
titles of the works of Greek and Roman writers that have been 
lost, and are only known to us by references in other writings, 
or by fragments included in the works of grammarians, lexi- 
cographers, and compilers. 

The dry sands of Egypt have already within the past few 
years yielded to us the greater part of the second book of the 
Jliad, a considerable portion of the Phaedo of Plato, fragments 
of the Antiope, a lost play of Euripides, five stanzas from the 
pen of Sappho, as well as a considerable portion of a play 
by Menander. We have also fragments of A®schylus, Sopho. 
cles, Demosthenes, Thucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, etc., a 
portion of the Gospel of St. Mathew, and we have disclosed to 
us three hitherto unknown authors, Hypereides, Herondas, 
and Bacchylides. The longest fragment of Aleman (circa 615 
B. C.) is on an Egyptian papyrus, found by Mariette in 1855. 
It is a fragment of three pages, containing part of a beautiful 
Parthenion, or choir-song for girls. 

Previous to the comparatively recent discoveries in Egypt, 
no new author and no fresh book had come to light since the 
Annals of Tacitus were found, early in the sixteenth century. 
Of Homer, there is no authority earlier than the tenth century, 
and of A®schylus and Sophocles, nothing earlier than the 
eleventh century. oye ee ee 


The portions of the Hebrew of the Wisdom of Ben Sirach 
discovered in the Taylor-Schechter collection of Cairo MSS. has 
been edited by Dr. Taylor and Dr. Schechter, the edition, which 
is provided with a translation, introduction, notes and appen- 
dix, as well as the Hebrew text, will be published by the 
Cambridge University Press. 


The Expository Times, Vol X, No. 8, contains the Antedi- 
luvian Patriarchs, A. H. Sayce; The Undeciphered Hittite 
Inscriptions, F. Hommel. 
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BABYLONIAN SEALS. 


Those of Cylinder Form, Their Origin, Uses and In- 
terest to Us. 

NE of the very oldest seats of Oriental civilization, long 

since extinct, was Babylonia. There prevailed among the 
Babylonians much more scientific knowledge than we are per- 
haps accustomed to think. The sun dial was certainly known 
and the clepsydra, or water clock; the lever and pulley as well 
as many other forms that indicate a high appreciation of knowl- 
edge, learning and discovery. Literature flourished and libra- 
ries abounded. 

The cylinder seal originated in Babylonia. In origin the 
cylinder, though less simple than the flat seal, undoubtedly 
has a greater antiquity. It may indeed safely be stated that 
the oldest known form of seal is a cylinder. The universal 
reed indigenous to the country of origin furnished the model 
upon which this form of seal was based, and it is more 
than probable that reed sections were thus primitively used. 
The step between cutting one’s own private mark upon a sec- 
tion of reed and of replacing such a material with an engraved 
and axis-pierced stone cylinder was a short one. It is quite 
natural to suppose that the perishable reed furnished the shape 
and design for the pemanent stone seal which succeeded and 
to which we owe a great deal in a literary and artistic sense 
for the preservation of much that, had the medium used been 
papyrus leaves, would have in many instances long ago be- 
come lost forever. 

These archaic seals were worn by their ancient own- 
ers round the neck, on the finger, on the wrist, or fastened 
to the garment. They were at once amulets against sickness 
and witchcraft and seals with which impressions were made at 
the end of public or private documents. Such seals usually 
contained the name of the owner and of the divinity under 
whose particular protection he had probably placed himself. 
Herodotus states that the Babylonians were accustomed to 
have the signets constantly with them as a modern Eastern 
now always carries his modern seal. 

These antique cylinders, cut in intaglio, have been found 
in considerable quantity, and the British Museum has now 
perhaps the best collection of these most interesting relics of 
an age and a people long since forgotten. Next in value to 
the collections of the British Museum and of M. de Clercq of 
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Paris comes that of the New York Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, whose collection is numerically stronger than any other 
collection, public or private, and now numbers over 750 speci- 
mens. The Bibliothéque Nationale and Louvre in Paris both 
have over 200 examples, while a number of other collections, 
including some private ones, contain from 50 to 100 or more. 
No absolute uniformity of size appears in these cylinders. 
According to Layard, whose observations are confirmed by 
museum examples, they vary from the diameter of a lead pen- 
cil to something over that of a man’s thumb, and range from a 
quarter of an inch to two inches in length. In the cases of 
some important seals the engravers introduced at times a con- 
cavity or convexity along the line of length, but as a rule the 
plain cylinders are in the majority. The ordinary material 
used was hematite, and the small common Babylonian seals of 
the ordinary people are always found in this form. This min- 
eral has a grain most excellent for sharp cutting, a hardness 
varying from 5.5 to 6.5 in the scale, and a good color, fre- 
quently black, which affords a better contrast for the engrav- 
ing than most mediums. The very oldest seals are not cut on 
hematite, usually shell or black serpentine having been used 
in preference, but they have nevertheless a considerable 
mythological value, and the cutting on the hematite is for the 
most part excellent. Lapis lazuli, whose hardness is about the 
same as that of hematite, was an early favorite because of its 
brilliant coloring, and a large number of the so-called royal 
cylinders are in Lapis lazuli. Other stones that obtained more 
or less favor were quartz, chalcedony, sapphirine (a pale blue 
chalcedony), carnelean, banded agate, jasper, amethyst, alabas- 
ter, black dolerite, marble, onyx, serpentine, syenite, and por- 
phyry. 

Some of the best authorities have concluded that the en- 
gravers of these cylinders must have used the diamond in 
their work. The admirable free-hand engraving of the earliest 
cylinders that have come down to us certainly suggests the 
use of the diamond, but this would imply trade with India, not 
easy to believe. There is, moreover, no reason why inost, if 
not all, of the minerals used could not have been successfully 
cut with flakes or fragments of emery or corundum, which was 
abundant, and, according to Wilkinson, was extensively used 
in Egypt for the cutting and polishing of native granites. 

One cylinder found in a mound in the desert near Sinjar 
still retained its copper setting. They revolved upon a metal 
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axis likeagardenrolling stone. The signet cylinder of Sennac- 
herib himself was afterwards discovered at the foot of the 
great bulls forming an entrance to his palace, and is now in 
the British Museu‘n. It isjengraved with wonderful minute- 
ness and delicacy on a cylinder of translucent green feldspar, 
otherwise Amazon stone. ~,The king stands in front of the 
sacred tree, bearing acorns instead of flowers. Above is the 
winged emblem of Ashur,“here represented as a triad with . 
three heads, and which is altogether a very remarkable and in- 
teresting mode of portraying the supreme deity. 

The earliest specimens of Chaldean art that have been 
preserved to us are characterized by a rudeness and a crudity 
that were singularly free from;the conventionality that after- 


ward so marked and influenced them. Izdubar, the great 
Babylonian king, who has been [identified by George Smith of 
the British Museum as the }biblical Nimrod, and some of his 
legendary exploits was a favorite subject for engraving on 
Babylonian cylinders. In his hands furious lions were only 
playthings, to be handled and conquered as a little child han- 
dles its toys. He frequently recurs in a variety of attire, in 
conformity with the epoch of production represented, in con- 
flict with a rampant lion, the same design being frequently 
duplicated, but whether such duplication is to be interpreted 
as indicating poverty of invention or a desire for emphasis is 
as yet only speculative. 

_ Another favorite representative type of Izdubar is that in 
which he appears in conflict with the human-headed bull of 
Anu, which is derived from the oldest existing epic of which 
we have any knowledge. The mythology is very curious and 
most dramatic. The daughter of Anu (king of angels and 
spirits), the goddess Ishtar, sought the love of Izdubar and an 
alliance with him, but was ungallantly rejected by him. In 
revenge for this slight, and to punish him she appealed to her 
father, Anu, who in response to her importunities, created a 
gigantic bull, but Izdubar overcame and slew the monster in 
single combat, and it is this glorious victory of Izdubar over 
and the mutilation of the carcass of the monstrous bull that 
finds such frequent expressions not alone in the Babylonian 
cylinder seals and the poem whence it is derived, but also in 
the constellation Taurus, which has a Babylonian origin. 

Sometimes Izdubar is pictured on a cylinder in company 
with his friend Heabani, who appears as having the body of a 
bull, but the head and arms of a man, altogether superior to 
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the well-known Greek Satyr and altogether wanting in legend 
the pernicious character of the Satyr. Cylinders having an an- 
tiquity from 2000 to about 4000 B.C. frequently portray the 
two on one seal, one fighting a lion, the other a bull. 

Some of the other exploits of Izdubar, not all of which 
find a place on cylinders, consisted in delivering his country 
from foreign dominion and in slaying the usurper. He then 
extended his kingdom into Assyria, which he colonized, and 
subsequently founded Ninevah. 

For us, however, the most interesting groups that appear 
on some of the cylinders must ever be those which are similar 
to or which suggest familiar Biblical incidents. The Genesis 
stories of the creation, of the fall of man, the flood, and others, 
all have their counterpart in the traditions of the Euphrates. 
The identification of parallelism, while not absolute, is yet 
so close that it is easy for the imagination to bridge the space 
that lies between the one and the other. The British Museum 
has a striking and important specimen of a Babylonian cylin- 
der which has been singled out as the object of much discus- 
sion. It shows two figures seated, one on either side of a tree, 
toward the fruit of which each extends one hand, while at the 
back of the left-hand (female) figure an upright serpent stands 
with its head turned toward the woman and which Mr. Smith 
in his volume on the “Chaldean Account of Genesis” consid- 
ers as a most probable form of the Biblical story of the fall 
that was thus so evidently currently known and accepted in the 
earliest times in Babylonia. 

Engravings thought by Mr. Smith to be representations of 
the building of the Tower of Babel are also met with on Baby- 
lonian cylinders, “Bel, Lord of the World, Father of the Gods, 
Creator,” is frequently represented in conflict with the dragon 
which strikingly resembles the heraldic griffins, more recently 
familiar tous. Sir Henry Rawlinson has called attention to 
many coincidences between the geography of Babylonia and 
the account of the Garden of Eden in Genesis, and has sug- 
gested the great probability of the records in that portion of 
the Scriptures having had a Babylonian origin. 

There are some hundreds of these seals in European and 
other museums, the earliest among which include many speci- 
mens carved with scenes from the Genesis legends. Some of 
these are older than B.C. 2000. The cylinder was quite as an- 
cient and characteristic of Babylon as the the scarab was of 
Egypt. The Babylonian seals, cylindrical in shape, flourished 
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and had a life of some 4,000 consecutive years before they gave 
way before the slow process of reformation to the cone and 
later to the ring forms, which, with some conventional modifi- 
cations, are now used. One may well marvel at the pertinacity 
with which men clung to the primitive long after the substitu- 
tion of something better was possible. Had it been otherwise, 
however, we had lost the contact we now have with man- 
ners, customs, myths, and beliefs long gone by that are most 
interesting and curious. W. G. Bowpo1n. 
From the New York Times. 


DISCOVERY OF THE TOMB OF THUTMOSIS lI. 


ROFESSOR STEINDORFF of the University of Leipsic 

writes to the editor of the Sunday School Times: “While 
every one was thinking that the archzological investigations in 
Egypt for the winter of 1898-99 were ended, and that no more 
news could be expected from Africa, the report came that 
early in May the director of the Egyptian excavations, M. 
Loret, had made a very important discovery. In the ‘Valley 
of the Kings,’ which extends along the west bank of the Nile, 
in the Libyan mountains, opposite Luxor, and in which M. 
Loret, the year before, had discovered the tombs of Thutmosis 
III and Amenophis II, he has now brought to light the hith- 
erto unkown tomb of Thutmosis I, the real founder of the 
eighteenth dynasty, who made Egypt one of the great empires 
of the ancient world. The tomb is located in the extreme 
western end of that valley, between the tombs of the kings Set- 
nacht and Sethos II (Nos. 14 and 15 of the list in Boedeker’s 
Egypt). The space occupied by the tomb is small, containing 
only two chambers, and being, therefore, apparently the small- 
est of all the royal sepulchers hitherto known. The special 
importance of this discovery lies in the fact that Thutmosis I, 
the earliest king of the eighteenth dynasty, was also the first 
ruler to depart from the ancient custom of the Pharaohs, that 
of building in the desert lowland pyramidal tombs. For him- 
self he had a tomb hewn out of rock in the mountains. His 
predecessor, Amenophis I, according to custom, built his tomb 
in the plain, near the present site of Drah-abul-negge, as we 
know from written records. Thutmosis I, on the contrary, 


chose for his last dwelling place the lonely and majestic valtey 
in the Libyan mountains. For centuries the Pharaohs followed 
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his example, and during the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twen- 
tieth dynasties were built those magnificent sepulchers which 
in Roman times were still among the greatest curiosities of 
ancient Thebes. 


“The ‘Valley of the Kings,’ and the valley west of it, in 
which, among others, the tomb of Amenophis III was situated, 
were reserved exclusively for the Pharaohs. It was only in 
exceptional cases that other members of the royal family or 
special favorites of Pharaoh found their resting-place near the 
sovereigns. Among the few exceptions is the tomb of the fan- 
bearer Mai-her-pre, which M. Loret found not long before the 
discovery of the tomb of Thutmosis I. It is located in the 
same part of the valley as the grave of this Pharaoh, between 
the graves of Setnacht and Amenophis II. Probably this fan- 
bearer was a special friend of Thutmosis I, who had his friend’s 
last dwelling-place put in closest proximity to his own. - Pene- 
trating the rock for a distance of about twenty-seven feet, is a 
perpendicular shaft which, at the bottom, opens into a vault a 
little over sixteen feet square. Like most of the tombs in the 
‘Valley of the Kings,’ these, even in antiquity, were visited and 
plundered by robbers, who, however, seized upon only the 
most valuable articles, leaving undisturbed the furnishings 
that were of no value tothem. In the hope of finding treas- 
ures inside the winding sheets the robbers had unwrapped the 
mummy, but they were pious enough to wrap it up again has- 
tily and restore it to its place in the innermost of the three 
wooden caskets. Chief among the articles that M. Loret 
found in the tomb is a remarkably well-preserved papyrus con- 


taining texts from the Book of the Dead, with colored pictures 
finely executed; also a chest in which was kept a draught- 
board, with a full set of draught-men, and some garlands, 
likewise fruit, food, poultry, and beef. The last mentioned 
articles, being intended for the sustenance of the dead, each 
one was wrapped in linen and enclosed in a wooden case, ex- 
actly corresponding to its form. Thirteen large earthen beer 
jars, most of which, with their seals, stood their unmarred, and 


a large number of other vessels, had contained the beverages 
necessary for the refreshment of the dead. Weapons, among 
others two artistically wrought leathern quivers containing 
arrows, and two beautiful armchairs, completed this strange 
stock of equipments. The most remarkable piece of all is a 
large and beautifully preserved couch, the like of which has 
never been found in any other tomb. It consists of a quadran- 
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gular wooden frame, overspread with a thick rush mat, and 
over this were stretched three layers of linen with a life-size 
figure of the god of death, Osiris, drawn upon the outer layer. 
The figure itself was smeared with some material intended to 
make the under layer waterproof. Over this, mingled with 
some adhesive substance, soil had been spread, in which barley 
was planted. The grains had sprouted, and had grown to the 
height of from two and a half to three inches. The whole, 
therefore, represented a couch wheron the dead Osiris lay 
figured in greensward. Verily, a striking poetical idea, the 
resurrection of the dead symbolized by the picture of barley 
springing up. The whole tomb, with its numerous equip- 
ments, furnishes a very important contribution to the history 
of the methods of burial among the ancient Egyptians.” 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


AM informed that the July S/atement will show continued 
successful work at Gath, but at the time of writing this no 
particulars have been received. 


Attention should be called to a new book on Bible Geog- 
raphy—“ The Land of Israel,” by Dr. R. L. Stewart, of Lincoln 
University, Pa. Dr. Stewart’s book has this secondary title, 
“A Text Book on the Physical and Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land, embodying the Results of Recent Research.” 
Supposing that my readers are acquainted with the works of 
Professor G. A. Smith and Mr. Townsend MacConn, I may 


roughly describe this work as half-way between them. It has 
seventeen maps and numerous illustrations, but its main 
strength lies in its accurate descriptions of the sections of the 
land, with which are joined pithy extracts from many writers. 

It is an admirable book for a class and has undoubtedly 
grown-up in the class room. An instructor might go through 
with this and feel that he was leading his students into a thor- 
ough knowledge of the land. 

In a somewhat careful reading of it I have found nothing 
to criticise, unless it is the wisdom of giving before the title 
page, where it at once attracts attention, a map showing the 
tribaldistricts and placing Manasseh and Issachar in an un- 
usual way. It is not like the book to be revolutionary at all, 
and this map might, therefore, give a wrong impression and 
cause a doubt as to the general character of the book. 
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I would not dogmatize on this subject, but one may com- 
pare Dr. Stewart’s map with that in Conder’s “Handbook of 
the Bible,” and the difficulty of the problem will appear. The 
tribes on the east of Jordon cause no confusion, and on the 
west Judah, Simeon, Benjamin, Dan, Asher and Naphtali are 
clear enough, but Ephriam, Manasseh, Issachar and Zebulon 
present serious problems. This would be a good theme for a 
special student to take up, the divisions of the band, and he 
would find the study very profitable, for there is very little 
doubt that what might be called natural boundaries were used 
more fully than is generally supposed. 

I am pleased to learn that it is proposed to issue groups of 
casts of small objects mounted on card-board with printed 


descriptions. This will meet the wants of museums and 
teachers, as the little casts without printed statements are not 
so serviceable. 

May I earnestly request all subscribers who have not 
already made a payment in the year 1899 to do so at once, as a 
number are a little late in spite of notification. It is not the 
rule but the exception that subscribers send annually at a reg- 
ular date without waiting for my reminders. 


Tueopore F. Wricut, U. S. Secretary. 


42 Quincy street, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Lanp or IsrAEL. A TExT BOOK ON THE PHYSICAL AND HIsTorRICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE HOLy LAND, EMBODYING THE RESULTS OF RECENT 
Resgarcu, By Rosert Lairp Stewart, D.D., Proressor or Pas- 


TORAL THEOLOGY AND BiBLicAL ARCHAOLOGY IN THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY OF LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, Pa. 


In the light of recent research the geography of the Holy 
Land has awakened a new interest in the remarkable country 
which occupies so unique a position among the nations of the 
ancient world. 

Recent research has thrown much additional light upon 
the history of the tribal nations, and their position has been 
definitely located, and we have also learned of the marvellous 
adaptation of the land to all the conditions of its marvellous 
history. Many historical difficulties have been made plain, 
and old words have received new meanings. 
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It is now nearly sixty years since Dr. Robinson gave us 
his valuable Physical Geography, and forty years since Dr. 
Thompson’s remarkable work, “The Land and the Book,” was 
published, and we have had since such works as Stanley's “Sinai 
and Palestine,” Tristram’s “Topography of the Holy Land,” 
Porter’s “Geography of Palestine,” and a great number of his- 
torical geographies, while a large number of earnest investi- 
gators have devoted their time to the investigations of places, 
the translation of ancient records, the excavation of buried 
cities, and the survey of the land as a whole. Modern scholar- 
ship has accomplished so much in late years, and discoveries 
have followed so quickly one upon the other in these days of 
active exploration, that the time has come for an up-to-date 
text book on the subject. Heretofore, nearly all works on the 
subject have followed the historical order of the Biblical rec- 
ords, or have endeavored to combine history with geography, 
thus making it bewildering to the student. 

The work before us is a full and clear presentation of well 
authenticated facts gathered from the best sources, and is fully 
abreast of the latest explorations. A summary is given of the 
characteristic features and historical associations of every place 
of importance mentioned in the Scriptures whose site has been 
definitely located. Dr. Stewart has also personally studied 
the geography of Palestine by a carefully-planned journey 
from the borders of the South country to the heart of Lebanon, 
and is thus enabled to utilize his own impressions and give a 
personal warmth and realism and a vivid picture of the frame- 
work. 

The first part of the book is given to a general description 
of the land, including its position among the nations, its boun- 
daries and prominent physical features, natural history, early 
inhabitants, tribal and political divisions, history and associa- 
tions,etc. In the second part the special features are notewor- 
thy places all grouped together in separate sections for study 
at close range, beginning with the maratime plain north and 
south of Mt. Carmel, and covering the Shephelah, the moun- 
tains of Ephraim, Benjamin, Judah, Jerusalem and its environs, 
Negeb or South country, the valleys of Lebanon and the Jor- 
dan, the Anti-Lebanon mountains and the Trans-Jordanic 
Highlands. 

Opportunity is thus given for studying the characteristic 
features, and historical associations of each Biblical site in con- 
nection with its natural environments. An account is given 
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of every Biblical site, which has been more or less satisfactorily 
identified. A series of sectional maps—thirteen in number— 
illustrate the typographical features of each subdivision of the 
country. There are also other maps and numerous illustra- 
tions. They not only indicate the exact localities and the 
special features described in the text, but also railroads pro- 
jected, or in operation, new carriage roads, and the points 
recently selected for excavation in the Shephelah. 

The attractive style of the author makes this a very read- 
able book, vastly different from many other text books on the 
subject, which are confined principally to details. 

(New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Company. 
12 MO., pp. 353.) Price, $1.50. 


Tue TempLe or MutT in AsHER. AN ACCOUNT OF THE EXCAVATION 10F 
THE TEMPLE AND OF THE RELIGIOUS REPRESENTATIONS AND OBJECTS 
FounD THEREIN, AS ILLUSTRATING THE History oF EGyPT AND THE 
Main RE.icious IpEAs OF THE EcyptTians. By MarGaretT BENSON 
AND JANET GouRLAY. THE INSCRIPTIONS AND ‘TRANSLATIONS BY 
Percy E. Newperry. WITH PLANS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 391 PP. 
PRICE, $6.70. 

In this volume Miss Benson and Miss Gourlay give an 
account of their three seasons’ work on the small temple of 
Mut in the village of Asher, midway between Luxor and Kar- 
nak. In spite of the usual obstacles, intensified in this case by 
the fact that they are the first female excavators who have 
received the government permission, these two ladies stuck to 
their work, and succeeded in disinterring many valuable relics. 
Of these, two blocks of stone from the wall of a chamber built 
by Piankhi, the Ethiopian conqueror of Egypt in the time of 
the twenty-fourth dynasty, are, from the historical point of 
view, perhaps the most important. On these is represented 
the return (?) of Piankhi’s fleet “from a great foreign expedi- 
tion,” which Mr. Newberry, who translates the inscriptions on 
Miss Benson’s discoveries, conjectures may have been to the 
country beyond Kharttim. The blocks, which are a good deal 
injured, still give the dimensions of the vessels and particulars 
of their cargoes and crews. It appears from them that one 
vessel was laden with gold, and that the other had on board 
one “Tai-ef-nekht, general of the soldiers of Herakleopolis,” 
who the authors assume was the Tnephactus of the Greeks, and 
who afterwards headed the rebellion against the Ethiopians 
and became Pharaoh. They also consider that the expedition 
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referred to is hitherto unrecorded, although it does not seem 
impossible from the data given by them that the scene por- 
trayed may really be the setting out of Piankhi for the con- 
quest of Egypt from his Ethiopian kingdom, the vessels here 
shown being those of his commissariat. This is a point that 
will probably be elucidated later, but there can be no doubt as 
to the value of the discovery. Of importance, too, is the 
statue of Senmut, the favorite architect of Queen Hatasu, or 
Hatshepsut, who is already known to us from the sitting statue 
in the Berlin Museum, which has been reproduced for English 
readers in M. Maspero’s “Struggle of the Nations.” From 
the present: volume it appears that, besides being the chief 
architect, as described on the Berlin statue, he was “the great 
one of the great” in the land of Egypt, and probably the vizier 
or chancellor of the great queen. He was also certainly the 
builder of the Temple of Mut, which accounts for the occur- 
rence of his statue there. The authors discovered also the 
statues of Amenemhat, a royal scribe of the time of Amen- 
hetep II., and of Baken-Khonsu, high priest of Amen under 
Rameses III., both of whom are historical personages pre- 
viously known to us; and a great quantity of statuettes and 
smaller works. Altogether they make a very good piece of 
work. 

The book is extremely well got up, the illustrations being 
reproductions of photographs taken im situ, and hierogylpics 
being given with translations (as we have said) by Mr. New- 
berry. A sketch of the history of the period covered, taken 
chiefly from Prof. Flinders Petrie, and a similar one on the 
Egyptian religion, in which Professor Wiedemann’s views are 
faithfully followed, go to make up the book, Although not 
“epoch-making,” it is a creditable record of good work credit- 
ably done.—London Atheneum. 





Jack’s Hebrew Chronology. 

We have received from the author, a pamphlet of forty 
pages, entitled, “Found ‘In the Latter Days,’ (Deut. iv.: 30), 
The Luni-Solar Sabbatic Cycle, and the Intercalary, Sabbatic 
and Jubilee Years of the Great Hebrew Lawgiver. The 
Framework of Bible Chronology and of Secular History Dis- 
covered ‘in the end of the Ages.’” By Butler Jack. 

Says the author, “After twenty-five years of varying effort 
and in the face of many discouraging circumstances, especially 
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during the past five years, the writer has attained through an 
earnest faith in the Bible and by means of much study (as 
opportunity afforded) unto the distinguished honor of having 
discovered that which many eminent scholars have sought for 
in vain during the past seventeen or eighteen centuries, viz, 
The True Hebrew Chronology, handed down through the ages 
by Enoch, Noah and Abraham ; it was recorded from time to 
time by Moses, Samuel, Ezra and Paul, but in such a manner 
as to be hidden until ‘the latter days.’ By means of this chro- 
nology a wonderful harmony is perceived in the Bible where 
error has been charged by its critics and discord acknowledged 
by its defenders,” 

The following review of this pamphlet has been received 
from our well-known contributor, Mr. Samuel Beswick, C. E.: 

HO.L.LiIDAYSBURG, June 29, 1899. 

To THe Epitror or Bristia—I have carefully gone over 
the tract you sent by mail, on the ‘‘Latter Days,” and can truly 
say “there is nothing in it.” According to the old saying, 
“What is really new is not true, and what is true is not new.” It 
is a compilation of extracts from well-known authors, and the 


dates are strung together without any regard to absolute accu- 
racy, but in agreement with the common literature of the day 
which deals only with approximate dates and calculations 
thereon. Here below is a typical specimen, and one of the 
most general and comprehensive, because involving all of the 
writer's chronology from Adam and the Flood down to the 
Crucifixion. It is put forth evidently to attract attention, and 
given in detail, thereby challenging criticism. It is on page 
35, with the title, “Some Interesting Calculations.” 


“ From Gen, v.: 3 to the end of 4095 A. M., the intercalary year 
preceding the Crucifixion were (4095 X 365) 1494675 days. 

Adding twice 354 days for 4096 and for 4097, and 180 days to 
first of Nisan 4098, and 15 days for 154 of Nisan we have 1494675 + 
708 + 180 + 15 = 1495578 days from Gen. v.: 3 to John xxiv.: 1. 

Now, 1495578 +7 = 213654 without remainder shows a seventh 
or Sabbath day from Creation: conseguent/y the crucifixion occurred 
on Friday, or sixth day of the week. Jesus in tne grave during the 

Sabbath and arose on the first day of the week. 
4098 A. M. was athird year of the Mosaic Luni-Solar Sabbatic 
Cycle of 21 years as per calendar.” 


Now, taking the figures as thus given, the calculation is 
based wholly on the assumption that each year of this long 
period from Adam to the Crucifixion of 4095 years—each year 
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consisted of 365 days only, for the calculation gives o95 x 3645 
= 1494675 days. Hence the Crucifixion took place at the close 
of 1494675 days. 

But the year consists of 365.2422 days, and 4095 X 365.2422 
= 1495766.8090 days. Therefore the Crucifixion took place 2.98 
years too early, or before the 4095 years came to an end, ac- 
cording to his own calculation and figures. And this calcula- 
tion covers his entire period from Adam to the Crucifixion. 
But to make it fit he adds 2 lunar years and 195 days, without 
any reason, and even with this correction it is still 92 days 
wrong, for the author has made the year to consist of 365.22 
days, instead of 365.2422 days. 

His system is based on Usher's Chronology as we now find 
it in the Bible, and begins with the same date, by adopting 
1656 as the period from Adam to the Flood, 2107 for Abraham 
as with Usher—the system is-Usher’s Chronology all through. 
And for New Testament dates he relies wholly on Goodenow’s 
Bible Chronology. 

His principal claim which he has “copyrighted” is the well 
known idea of the seventh day period, and any multiple 
thereof, for days, months and years, and cycles of years, the 
first six months of the lunar year having 30 days each, or 180 
days; the last six months 29 days each, or 174 days; total 354 
days to the lunar year. In fact there is really nothing new in 
this chronology which is not very well known to experts in 
chronology. His chronology as a system is disconnected, spe- 
cial periods—with starting points taken from Usher's Chro- 


nology—are selected, but the really difficult dates and periods 
are never named, nor any attempt to solve the difficulty. 
There is no attempt to prove that the date of Adam should 
begin with 4095 B.C. It is assumed without proof. So with 
the Flood 1656 A. M., and the date of Abraham and the Exo- 
dus. There is no attempt to fill the intervening periods with 
historical illustrations, connecting the leading dates with reli- 
able data. Reliable astronomical data is altogether wanting, 


and the same may be said of history and chronology. Plenty 
of authorities are copied from well known authors, but they 
are the usual commonly well known authorities, who never 
give—nor pretend to give—absolute data, and deem it only 
necessary to give approximate dates, or even numbers. And 
the author himself is a fair illustration of this common popular 
style of using only even numbers and approximations to truth, 
and calling them absolutely true, and astronomically true, and 
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chronologically true, and scientifically true. I say the author 
himself is a fair specimen of this practice, as seen in his fig- 
ures and calculation I have given above, under the head of 
“Some Interesting Calculations,” where the author gives 365 


days as the true and full value of each year for 4095 years 
from Adam to Crucifixion, and thus fixes the last day of the 
1495578 days as the “only possible” day on which the crucifix- 
ion could take place. 

Then, again, the ill effects of adopting the common or in- 
accurate literature of the day, without any personal knowledge 
of the facts in detail, is exemplified in the writer's case, and in 
the case of his supreme authority (Goodenow’s Bible Chronology) 
on whom he relies for both facts, references, dates and conclu- 
sions. I refer specifically to Christ’s crucifixion. He gives a 
short table of the Passovers from A. D. 2g to A. D. 34, and, 
unfortunately for his calculations, the table has originally 
been based on the civil Hebrew year instead of the Ecclesiasti- 
cal, which regulated the calendar. Now 1st Nisan in the Ec- 
clesiastical year is 16 days ahead of 1st Nisan in the civil year. 
So that in his Table of Passovers his vernal new moons should 
be Paschal full moons, consequently his selection of the dates 
of Passovers are really the dates of new moons, and his dates 
of new moons are really the dates of Passovers. And Goode- 
now's Bible Chronology, on whom he relies, seems to know no 
better, and has fallen into the same mistake. 


Well, what is the consequence? He selects the date 30 A, 
D., because it happens to be a Thursday, April6, 9 P. M., at 
what he thinks was a Paschal full moon, whereas it was a new 
moon, and the true date of Crucifixion should have been 33 A. 
D., with a full moon Thursday, March 19, at 1134 A. M., or 14th 
Nisan, the new moon being April 2-3. In fact, the date of 


Crucifixion, 15th Nisan, Friday, according to the Ecclesiastical 
Hebrew year calendar, could never at any time take place in 


April 6, as assumed by this author and Goodenow’'s Bible Chro- 
nology, simply because April 6 would be in the next month, 
Zif or Ijar, and could not occur in the month Nisan of the Ec- 
clesiastical year. 


Almost everybody knows, except the author of this essay 
and Goodenow's Bible Chronology, that the Paschal moon, or 
Ecclesiastical moon, regulated the Jewish calendar, and that if 
we adopt the civil Jewish year it will make our table of Pas- 
chal full moons to be a table of dates belonging to new moons 
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exclusively, and turn our lunar tables and cycles half-way 
round. 


Itinerary 33 A. D. 


14th March, gth Nisan (Ecclesiastical Hebrew year), Sat- 
urday.: Christ “six days before the Passover”—John xii.:1 in 
Bethany. 

15th March, reth Nisan, Suzday.: Christ’s entry in Jerusa- 
lem.—Matt. xxi.:8. Mark xi.:12. Luke xix.:45. John xii.:1. 

16th March, 11th Nisan, Monday. Christ again in Jerusa- 
lem.—Matt. xxi.:18. Mark xi.12. 

17th March, 12th Nisan, 7wesday: Fig tree withered — 


Matt. xxi.: 20. 
18th March, 13th Nisan, Wednesday: “After two days is 
the Feast of the Passover.”—Matt. xxvi.:2. Mark xiv.:1. 
6 P. M.: Lambs killed for Passover.—Ex. xii.:6. Lev. 
xxiii. 5. 
6 P. M., 14th Nisan, 7hursday, begins with sunset: Christ 
and the Twelve Apostles sit down to the Passover. 
19th March, 14th Nisan, 7hursday midnight: Christ and 
the Twelve went over to Gethsemane.—John xviii.:1. Judas 
betrays Christ. Christ before Hannas, then Caiphas.—John 
XViii., 12. 
6 A. M.: Christ before Sanhedrin. —Luke xxii.:66. 
Pilate examines Christ.—Matt. xxvii.: 1. 
Christ taken to Golgotha.—Matt. xxvii.: 32. 
9 A. M.: Christ crucified.—Matt. xxvii.: 35. 
Noon: Darkness and earthquake.—Matt. xxvii: 45. 
3 P. M.: Christ died —Matt. xxvii.: 50. 
Sunset, 15th Nisan, Friday. 
2oth March, r5th Nisan, Sabbath.—Luke xxiii.: 56. 
Sunset, 16th Nisan, Saturday, Luke xxiv.: 1. 
21st March, 16th Nisan, Saturday, Luke xxiv.:1. 
Sunset, 17th Nisan, Saturday. 
22d March, 17th Nisan, Sunday: Resurrection. 
(Published by Butler Jack, Memphis, Tenn. 8vo., pp. 40 
Price, 50 cents). 
S. Beswick. 


The Royal Asiatic Society of London has just published 
“The Chronicles of Jerah-Meel,” a collection of old Jewish 
legends and traditions concerning the history of the world 
from the Creation to the death of Judah, the Maccabeean. 
The translation is by M. Gaster, Ph.D. The price is $2.50. 
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Contents of the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund for July: 

Third Report of the Excavations at Tell Sakariya, by F. J. 
Bliss.—First Report of the Excavations at Tell-es-Safi, by F. J. 
Bliss.—A Byzantine Church at Umm er Rus, by R. A. Stewart 
Macalister.—Notes on Inscription on Jar-Handle and Weight, 
by C. Clermont-Ganneau.—Notes on the Objects Discovered 
by Dr. Bliss at Tell Zakariya, by A. H. Sayce.—Reports on (1) 
A Stone Pillar Partly Quarried; (2) The Jericho Boil; (3) The 
Remains of Another Church in the Muristan; (4) The Jewish 
Colonies and the visit of Baron Rothschild; (5) A Curious 
Stone Basin, by Conrad Schick.—Contribution to the Study of 
the Ancient City Walls of Jerusalem.—The Ancient Standards 
of Measure in the East, by Charles Warren.—(1) Palmyrene 
Inscriptions; (2) Notes on Tell Zakariya, and the Tomb near 


the Skull Hill, by Lieut.-Col. Conder—The Standing Still of 


the Sun upon Gibeon, by Rev. W. C. Badger.—Notes on the Site 
of the Temple, by Vicomte Francois de Salignac Fénelon.— 
The Twelve Stones from Jordan, by Rev. W. H. Proby.— 
Scheme for Finding the Sepulchers of David, by Rev. W. F- 
Birch. : 


Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the Graeco- 
Roman Branch. 


To the Editor: 


The following subscriptions from June 20 to July 20 are 
gratefully acknowledged : 


Mrs. Wm. W. Appleton, - $5.00 Hon. Allan L. McDermott, $5.00 

Miss Frances W. Blackwell, 5.00 Prof. Edward North, LL. D., 5.00 

Rev. A. St. John Chambré, Mrs. Edwin Parsons, - - 5.00 
DD, - + - - 5.00 John W. Pepper, >. - ee 

Mrs. Odle Close,inmemoriam, 5.00 Henry Phipps, - - - 5.00 

E. S. ConvERsSE, - - $2.25 MissSarah Porter, - 5.00 

Mrs. Greeley S. Curtis, - 5.00 Mrs. T. G. Richardson, 

Gen. Chas. W. Darling, 5.00 Prof. G. S. F. Savage, 

Miss Priscilla Sturgis Ely, 5.00 Mrs. R. S. Scott, - 

G. A. Greene, - - 5.00 C.M. TainTor, - - 

Prof. John H. Hewitt, 5.00 Rev. Peter Tinsley, D.D., - 

Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, 5.00 Edward Royal Tyler, - 

Dr. Freperic E. Hype, - 25.00 J. E. Werth, . - 

Mrs. August Lewis, - 5.00 W.F. Whitney, - - ° 

Henry M. Lovering, 5.00 Mrs, George R. Williams, - 
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Rev. John R. Mackay, - $5.00 Prof. Theo. F: Wright, Ph. D., $10.00 
Rev. J. H. Mansfield, D.D., 5.00 Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wood, 10.00 
Mrs. Edwin A. McAlpin, - 5.00 Providence Athenzum, - 5.00 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY FUND. 


G. A. Greene, - - - $5.00 Providence Atheneum, - $5.00 
Henry Phipps, - - - 5.00 New Bedford Public Library, 5.00 
C. M. Taintor, - - - 5.00 


GRACO-ROMAN BRANCH. 


Mrs. Wm. W. Appleton, - $5.00 Mrs. Emerson Opedyke, 
Miss Frances H. Close, - 5.00 Chas. Peabody, Ph.D., 
G. A. Greene, - - - 5.00 Mrs, Sarah Porter, 

Rev, Chas. A. Jessup, : 5.00 Henry Phipps, - - 
Rt. Rev. Wm. Lawrence, D.D., 5.00 Prof. J. Henry Thayer, 
Rev. S, M. Newman, D.D., 5.00 


Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Professor A. H. Sayce contributes an interesting article to 
the July Homiletic Review, entitled “The Witness of the Egyp- 
tian Monuments to the Old Testament,” in which he shows 
that with the progress of discovery and research “fact after fact 
has come to light which confirms the Biblical narrative and 
strengthens our belief in the historical truth of the Pentateuch. 
The facts are mostly indirect, but this only makes their evi- 
dence the more convincing.” 

Professor Sayce brings forward instances to show that the 
Biblical narrative is in the closest harmony with what we know 
to have been the political situation of Egypt in the Abrahamic 


age; that the monuments have shown a political and economic 
change exactly corresponding with events which took place in 
the Hyksos era; that who the king was that “knew not Jos- 
eph” has been made clear by the cuneiform tablets of Tel 
el-Amarna. The excavations of Dr. Naville have shown that 
Rameses II., the grandson of Rameses I., was the Pharaoh of 
the Oppression, and the belief that his son Meneptah was in 
power when the Exodus took place. The belief has been con- 


firmed by a stela found by Professor Petrie among the ruins of 
a Theban Temple in 1896. 
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Says Professor Sayce: “The hymn throws light on the 
political causes which led to the recall of Moses from Midian 
and made the Exodus take place at the time it did. The mo- 
ment was an unusually favorable one. The Delta was overrun 
by the enemy and the very existence of the monarchy was at 
stake. The Libyans and their northern allies had encamped 
on the borders of the land of Goshen, where they were in 
touch with a disaffected people who were ready to give them 
all the help they could. The Exodus thus took place under 
cover of the Lybian invasion, and an explanation is at last 
afforded of that ‘mixed multitude’ which, as we learn from 
Exod. xii.:38, accompanied the Israelites in their flight. 

Their leader, Moses, bears a name which is purely Egyp- 
tian. It is the Egyptian Messu, ‘son,’ a very appropriate 
name for the adopted son of an Egyptian princess, and one 
which, as the monuments show, was borne by several of the 
contemporaries of Rameses II. Equally Egyptian are Phine- 
has or Pa-he-has, ‘the Negro,’ and Putiel (Exod. vi.: 25), ‘the 
gift of God.’ Such Egyptian names could not be invented at a 
later date, when the Israelites were settled in Palestine, and 
are a silent testimony at once to the fact of their sojourn in 
Egypt and to the truthfulness of the records which contain 
them.” 


At the June meeting of the Asiatic Society, Mr. T 
G. Pinches read a paper upon the question whether the so- 
called “Anti Akkadists” were right or not in regarding the 
apparently non-Semitic idiom of ancient Babylonia (and its 
dialect) as an “allography,” or, as the lecturer called it, a cryp- 
tography, with variant methods of writing. Many words were 
quoted to show the system employed, and to explain how it 
was that the theory of the non-existence of a real language 
had arisen. It was then shown, from the Babylonian texts 
themselves, that the so-called allographic roots, when they ex- 
existed, were merely words borrowed by the Babylonians from 
the non-Semitic dialect, and these naturally formed synonyms, 
in other words, allographs. Not only did the fact, that there 
was a dialect, testify that the non-Semitic system of writing 
was really a language, but it was also proved by the word or- 
der, which, differing as it does greatly in many instances from 
Semitic, Babylonian or Assyrian, shows that the so-called allo- 
graphy could not have been invented by them. 
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It appears that the Deutsche Orientgesellschaft has proved 
to be very popular, and has enlisted the codperation not only 
of technical scholars, as is the case with the older Oriental So- 
ciety and the more recently established Palestine Society, but 
of a large number of merchants and others interested in the 
Orient. As a consequence, the first year has already brought 
an income of 66,882 marks, of which sum 20,000 marks were 
the gift of the Emperor, from whom the same amount is confi- 
dently expected for the current year. The expedition sent out 
by the Society at the beginning of the year, headed by Dr. 
Koldewey, arrived at Babylon on the 26th of March, and began 
its labors on the famous Kasr mound with thirty-nine Arab 
laborers; the number has now increased to more than one hun- 
dred. More than 200 fragments of lion and cat sculptures, 
brick reliefs, and rosette ornaments have been found, the 
bricks of the wall enclosing the mound all being of the well- 
known Nebuchadnezzar type. Prof. Frederick Delitzsch, who 
has recently been transferred from the quasi-banishment in 


Breslau to that goal of acedemic ambition in Germany, a pro- 


fessorship in Berlin,is very sanguine in his expectations of 
tangible results from the work of this expedition. He thinks 
that the thorough investigation of the Kasr mound, which cov- 
ers a space of 25 hectares and attains a height of 20 metres, 
will reveal those mosaic fringes of which Diodorus reports, and 
such as were found by Dieulafoy and his wife in the ruins of 
Susa. 


Professor Hilprecht writes to the Sunday School Times 
that the excavations of the Babylonian Expedition of the 


University of Pennsylvania at the southwestern part of the 
mounds of Nippur have been rewarded by exceptional finds 
during the month of April. Not less than a thousand inscribed 
cuneiform tablets, the fourth part of which is in perfect state of 
preservation, have been unearthed. All these documents were 
taken from low levels, the lowest point reached during April 
being more than sixty feet below the surface. Eight complete 
and fully inscribed prisms and steles in burnt clay, and a num- 
ber of fragmentary steles form another interesting and valu- 
able part of our latest acquisitions at Nippur. In addition to 
the hundreds of clay statues, vases, weapons, and instruments 
in copper and bronze, beads, and different kinds of jewelry, 
etc., always found in abundance, eighteen seal cylinders, one 
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fine bronze bowl, and a well-preserved wooden vase,—a very 
rare find in ancient Babylonian ruins,—and a number of 
other peculiar antiquities, were gathered from eighty-two 
graves opened and examined during the same period. 

A Turkisk periodical informs its readers: “Difficulties 
have arisen between the local authorities at Mosul and Dr. 
Lehmann of the University of Berlin, who has been making 
archzological researches in that neighborhood. Dr. Lehmann 
has found a number of interesting relics of antiquity, which 
the authorities are stated to have.confiscated and sent to the 
Imperial Museum in Constantinople. There seems to have 
been some misunderstanding as to the terms and scope of the 
authorization under which Dr. Lehmann was carrying on his 
researches.” 


In response to a very sharp review of his book on Pales- 
tine (Hochwichtige Entdeckungen auf der Zweiten Paldstina- 
Jahrt), Professor Sepp of Munich, a well-known Roman Cath- 
olic writer, announces in the journal of the German Palestine 
Society that he will pay the sum of one thousand marks (equal 
to about two hundred and forty dollars) as a prize to anybody 
who will prove conclusively, within six months, in the pages of 
that journal, 

1. That the identification of Capernaum with Khan Minyeh 
is incorrect. 

2. That Tel Hum is not the ancient Telonium, where Levi 
sat at receipt of customs. 

3. That Bethsaida is not to be recognized in the Mes ’adiyeh 
of to-day. , 

4. That Sepp’s Dalmaus is not identical with the Betha- 
mus of Josephus. 

5. That the New Testament Emmaus is to be sought in 
Kubebe rather than in Kaloniyeh. 

6. That it is impossible to regard Migdal-Gedor as the 
home of Mary Magdalene. 


While the Tel el-Amarna tablets have not proved so pro- 
lific of important results for direct Biblical research as was 
confidently expected when they were first discovered, they are 
proving to be valuable finds for the general archeologist and 
historian in throwing light on the spread of the historic civili- 
zations. We learn from the /ndependent that a new illustration 
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of this fact was furnished by the report made to the Berlin So- 
ciety of Archeology and Ethnology, in a recent convention, by 
Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter, on the basis of his recent excavations 
made in Tamassas in Cyprus. Here he found a bilingual in- 
scription dating from about 1400 B.C., the period of the 296 
Amarna letters, in which inscription he found the evidence 
that the country of Alasia, the king of which is mentioned in 
nine of these letters, and which is there described as famous 
for its rich copper mines, and which name has not hitherto 
been identified, is none other than Cyprus. This identification 
was suspected before, but inscription testimony to this effect 
has only now been furnished. Dr. Ohnefalsch-Richter found 
in the bilingual and biographical contents of the Graco- 
Cypriote text the name Apollo with the title “Alasiotas.” This 
inscription was discovered in the sacred grove of Apollo at 
Frangissa. The speaker delares that the word Alasia, which 
in the Phoenician text of the Cypriote bilingual inscription 
reads “Alahijotas,” is a Greek word, and that the king of Alasia 
mentioned in the Tel el-Amarna correspondence was a Greek. 
This gives new significance to the finds of a large number of 
Mycene clay utensils found by Flinders Petrie in Tel el- 


Amarna, especially as these utensils are covered with Cypriote 
characters. These, together with the hand-made Cypriote 
bronze utensils also found here, were evidently tribute sent by 
the king of Alasia-Cyprus to the king of Egypt, the fact of 


which tribute sending and paying is repeatedly mentioned in 
the Amarna tablets. 


Until recently the only evidence as to the state of medical 
knowledge in ancient Babylon and Assyria was derived from 
the list of ailments preserved in the so-called magical cunei- 
form tablets, which consist of conjurations against various dis- 
eases or injuries and the respective demons supposed to be 
responsible. Now, however, that the cuneiform writing has 
advanced and the number of texts published becomes much 
greater, documents are coming to light appertaining to medi- 
cal matters. From Assurbanipal’s library have come several 
letters from physicians, of which four or five are from one 
name, Arad-nana, One of these is a report to the king of his 
brother’s health. A more interesting relic is a tablet regard- 
ing a person who seems to have been suffering from facial 
erysipelas, though it may have been a case of ophthalmia. 
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The letter, omitting the customary address to royalty, is as 
follows: “All goes well in regard to that poor fellow whose 
eyes are diseased. I have applied a dressing covering his face. 
Yesterday, towards evening, undoing the bandage which held 
it, I removed the dressing. There was pus upon it the size of 
the little finger tip. Allis well. Let the heart of my lord the 
king be of good cheer. Within seven or eight days he will be 
well.’’ Another letter runs thus: “With regard to the patient 
who has a bleeding from the nose, yesterday there was much 
hemorrhage. Those dressings are not scientifically applied. 
They are placed upon the ale of the nose, oppress his breath- 
ing, and come off when there is hemorrhage. Let them be 
placed within the nostrils, then the air will be kept away and 
the hemorrhage restrained. If it is agreeable to my lord the 
king, I will go to-morrow and give instructions ; meantime let 
me know how he does.” This is evidently an instance of a 
patient suffering from epistaxis. External compression had 
been tried and failed, whereas plugging the nose is recom- 
mended. The name of another Assyrian physician, Iquisa- 
Aplu is known because he was by royal command sent to 
minister to a famous general named Kudunu, who lay ill at 
Erech, and he was able to report that he had cured his patient. 


Handbuch der Nordsmitischen Epigraphik is the title of a 
highly important and beautifully executed work by Dr. M. 
Lidzbarski of the University of Kiel. The work consists of a 
full description, transliteration and discussion of almost every 
Pheenician, old Hebrew, Samaritan and Aramaic inscription 
that has yet been found. This book has a very exhaustive 
bibliography of no less than 1163 entries. In the introduction 
the author discusses the history of Northern Semitic epigraphy 
in general, dealing with the chronology and topography of the 
inscriptions, their technical execution and material; some space 
is also devoted to forgeries, and to various kinds of documents, 
such as epitaphs, dedicatory, building and historical inscrip- 
tions, memorials, weights and smaller documents. The intro- 
ductory part is concluded with important chapters on the writ- 
ing, and the various languages in which the texts are written. 
The “Atlas” accompanying the volume has 44 carefully drawn 
plates, in which a number of selected texts are reproduced in 
facsimile. This work will fill a long felt want in the library of 
the Semitic scholar. ; 
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THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B, Edwards, R. Stuart Poole and 
Sir Erasmus Wilson ; the American Branch, now the national representative of the 
Fund, being formed late that year, by William C. Winslow. Its discoveries and 
other labors in Egypt relate to the settlement of obscure questions of the highest 
importance, touching the pre-pyramid and pre-historic times, the ‘‘ Hyksos” con: 
quest, and the origin and growth of language, science, industries and arts. They 
relate to Biblical sites, New Testament corrobations, hitherto unknown classical 
writings of the great authors, and the life man led in remote as well more particu- 
larly in Ptolemaic times. The results from the explorations appeal to every depart: 
ment of learning, and are of universal interest. The books are popular as well as 
scholarly, and the illustrations will delight every tourist upon the Nile that appreci- 
ates the monuments and the scenery. 

Three distinct departments of the Society perform its work in the field, and each 
publishes its annual volume ; besides which the Archeological Report, an artistic 
brochure, summarizes and reviews all discoveries, and all published in Egyptology 
for the year. In the chief department, that of the Funp itself, the sites of famous 
cities have been identified ; the Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the 
Greek Naukratis, and Daphne have been discovered; statues and inscriptions, 
papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in porcelain 
and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast upon the 
ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the Exodus 
have been defined, and its direction determined; most important chapters in the 
history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
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and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the excavations of the 
ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), mark 
a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of the 
Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and in the 
cemetery of Denderah, and at Behnesa (Oxyrhynchus) of thousands of papyri, in- 
cluding portions of the New Testament and classical writings of the greatest authors, 
not only prove the value of original discovery, but the astonishing archeological 
richness of the soil of Egypt. 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL Survey or Ecypt. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
incomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘‘Antiques,” 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 

The Archeological Institute of America passed a vote indorsing this work. 


Graco-RomaN BRANCH. 

This department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to the 
discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Christianity in 
Egypt. The remains already published include the earliest known texts of St. 
Matthew and St. John; the Logia or Sayings of Christ ;a new poem by Sappho, anda 
mass of fragmentary iiterature by the classical masters, and of documentary and 
epistolary papyri which illumine the political, business, social life of that age for 
our instruction and delight. 

A volume of about 300 quarto pages with illustrations will be published annually 
from these and future collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at 
American Universities are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt 
Exporation Fund. 


The Books Published. 


I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and twomaps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 

II. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 

III, Naukratis, PartI. Forty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antiques, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen, Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. . 

VY. Tanis(Zoan). PartII. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Fifty-one plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis. Part I. Fifty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Volume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 


Price, $5.00. 
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XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price,’ $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part I. Royal Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (4 Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part Il. Royal Folio. Thirty plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


XV. Deshasheh. Thirty-four plates, one colored. (Oldest statuary group 
known 3500 B. C.) Price, $5.00. 

XVI. Deir-El-Bahari. Part III. Royal Folio. Splendidly illustrated. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 

XVII. Denderah. (Dark period from Sixth to Eleventh Dynasty.) In press. 


Archaeological Survey Volumes. 


Survey Volume I, The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-seven 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 


Survey Volume II, Beni Hasan. Part II. Thirty-seven plates. Price, $5.00. 
Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-four plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 
Survey Volume IVY. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 
Survey Volume VY: Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 
5.00. 
. Survey Volume VI. Hierolgyphs from the Collections of the Fund. With 
colored plates. Price, $5.00. 


The Graeco-Roman Branch Volumes. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part I. Eight fac-simile plates. One hundred and 
fifty-eight papyri, texts and translations, of a sacred, classical, municipal, business 
and social character. Price, $5.00. 

Part II. (1899.) In continuation. Price, $5.00. 


Other Publications. 


Atlas An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having a 
complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblica: references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 

Archeological Report (1892-3). Illustrated. Price 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

Archeological Report (1895-6), Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk, illustrated. 
Price, 90 cents. 

Archeological Report (1896-7). Oxyrnychus Papyrus, etc. Price, 70 cents. 

Archeological Report (1897-8). 

Temple of Deir-El-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

Sayings of our Lord Two plates. Price, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. A., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. A superb book super-roval size. Volumes I. and II. ready. 
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Subscriptions, Books and Antiquities. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘* Archeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec~ 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 
departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknow)- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership. 


The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome guartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 


Antiquities are now distributed among American Museums by the London Com- 
mittee fro rata of the combined subscriptions received through the national office 
(59 Temple Street, Boston), amd local organizations. All subscriptions from every 
source form the basis for distribution and the apportionment of ‘‘ objects” is sent 
directto each museum from London. Tosubscribe through a local organization rather 
than through the national office does not thereby increase the apportionment. The 
national office alone represents the unity of the Society in the United States, and it 
is a matter of patriotism as well as of finance to maintain it. 


The national office alone has the data of past subscriptions and records of the 
American Branch, where, too, may be seen copies of all our publications. Without 
endowment, the Society depends on subscriptions or donations to continue its work. 
All services by honorary officials for the Funp are a gratuity. 


Inquiries, orders for books or circulars, may be addressed to the Ecypr Expiora- 
TION FunpD, s9 Temple Street, Boston, Mass., where the Secretary, Mrs. Marie N. 
Buckman, is in charge. Checks may be made payable to Francis C. Foster, Honor- 
ary Treasurer. All official and personal letters for myself should be addressed to 


me as below. 
WM. C. WINSLOW, 
Honorary Secretary and Vice President, U.S. A. 


525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Fanuary 2, 1899. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
JaMeEs GLAISsHER, Esq., F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 
Water Morrison, Esq., M. P. Srr WALTER Besant, M. A., F. S. A. 


Acting Secretary. 


GrorGcE ARMSTRONG. 
Offices. 
24 HANOVER Square, W. Lonpon, 
American Members of General Committee. 


Presipent Daniet C. Gitman, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Prorgessor H. V. Hitprecnt, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
Crarence M. Hypeg, Esa., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHauTaugua. 
Proressor THEODORE F. Wricut, Px.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archzology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scientific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 
their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C. B., K.C, M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G.C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G... 


R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 
Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especialiy for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr. F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THe Recovery OF THE SyNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey or Western Patestinz.—This work, occupying ten years, 
- was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ¢erra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THe ArcH#oLoGIcAL Work or M. CLermMont-Ganngavu.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the ‘ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 

5. Five Hunprep Square Migs east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The JaulAn, 
‘Ajlfiin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. Tue GroLocicaL Survey or Pavesting, BY Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND Customs, PROVERBS, LEGENDS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archeological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. SusscrisBeErs of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Tost free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

a. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 
Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Publications. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
**The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘ The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; ‘*The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘* Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c,, and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, k.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, r.r. 

IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., r. x. 

V. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.£. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.z. 

VII. MountSeir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., Li.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., R.z. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 


Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 
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X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions. By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c.L.,R.&. 

XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, ™.a., 
LL D.. F.R.S. 

XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII. The History of Jerusalem. By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No, 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalem ac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem ; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
C.E. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a. 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Condes, D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. = 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 

XXVIII. Excavations at Jerusalem, 1894-1897. By F. J. Bliss and A. Dickie. 


Maps---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 


I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II. Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 





